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ABSTRACT 



This bulletin is the Office of Education's first one 
on education in Rumania, and the subject is presented in its 
historical and current political, economic, social, and cultural 
setting, from a non-communistic perspective. Nine chapters present 
the country's baclcground, a history of its educational system from 
1832, and detailed descriptions of: preprimary education, general 
education, vocational and technical education, higher education, 
teacher training, and organizations for children, youth, and adults. 

A final chapter presents the author's conclusions and evaluations. 
Appendices cover general education textbooks and a glossary of 
Rumanian terms used in the bulletin. Both the text and appendices are 
illustrated with charts and statistical tables. (Author/DJB) 
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Highlights 



* Education at all levels has been free in Rumania since September 1961, 
when tuition and examination fees were eliminated. 



★ Beginning in 1958-59, a 7-year, universal, and compulsory system of 
general education was gradually introduced; and beginning in 1961--62, 
an 8-year system of this kind, to be gradually achieved as the first phase 
of a 12 -year system. 



* The educational system is gradually being transformed along poly- 

technical lines, giving high priority to agricultmal and industrial require- 
ments. r 

* Enrollments* between 1938-39 and 1959-60 increased as shown below: 



1938-39 

Preschool education 90, 787 

Schools of general education 1, 604, 481 

Vocational education for apprentices 39, 250 

Higher education 26, 489 



1959-60 
315, 998 
2, 338, 447 
102,012 
61, 980 



* Territorial acquisitions after World War I gave the country an ethni- 
cally heterogeneous population of around 15 nationalities, for whom 
education, national in form and socialist in content, has been supplied in 
their native tongues to varying degrees. 

* The Ministry of Education, which is responsible for implementing 
governmental educational policies, organizes, guides, and supervises 
education at all levels. 



* The Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party directly or indirectly 
formulates general policies covering the structure and content of education. 

* Higher education, comprising three universities and a considerable 
number of specialized institutions, has annual quotas for each institution 
and each field of studjs set up by the Party and the appropriate govern- 
mental organs and geared to inunediate man-power needs and long-range 
economic objectives. 

* Organizations for children, youths, and adults carry on extracurricular 
cultural and vocational activities and implement the formal programs of 
political and ideological indoctrination. 
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Foreword 

T his study is the latest addition to a senes of bulletins on 
education in foreign countries published by the U.S. Office of 
Education. The series is intended to fill multiple and increasing 
needs, both within and outside the Government; specifically, to 
provide assistance for registrars and admissions officers in their 
placeme,‘<t of foreign students, comprehensive data on foreign systems 
of education for comparative education and area specialists and 
scholars, and general information for a variety of individuals, groups, 
and programs. 

The Office has published bulletins on education in Eastern Europe 
for Czechoslovakia (1935), Poland (1936), Yugoslavia (1939), USSR 
(1957, 1959, and 1960), and the Soviet Zone of Germany (1959). 
The present bulletin is the Office of Education's first one on education 
in Rumania, and the subject is presented in its historical and current 
political, economic, social, and cultural setting. 

The author has brought to the study painstaking scholarship and 
research in primary sources, including official documents; fluency in 
the Rumanian language; and a personal knowledge of the country 
before its conversion to a Communist state. He has used the most 
recent available sources, many of them in collections of the Library 
of Congress and the Office of Education. Some of the latter were 
acquired by the Office's Bureau of International Education through 
an informal exchange of publications with the Rumanian Ministry 
of Education. Others, comprising a set of Rumanian textbooks, were 
presented to the Bureau by the Ministry in 1960. 

For their interest and help in the present endeavor the Office and 
the author wish to thank the following: George Z. E. Bereday of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; William K. Medlin of the 
University of Michigan; Virgiliu Stoicoiu of the European Law 
Division, Library of Congress; and Stanley Zukowski of the U.S. 
Joint Publications Research Service. 



Oliver J. Caldwell 
Acting Associate Commissioner 
for International Education 



Fredrika M. Tandler 
Director, International 
Studies and Services 
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Chapter I 



The Country’s Background 



Geography 



OCATED between the Pruth River and the Black Sea to the 



east, near the Tisa River to the west, and between the Vi§eu 
Valley and the Danube River to the north and south, the Rumanian 
People’s Republic encompasses a territory of nearly 92,000 square 



The land is a rich, variegated, and well-watered area extending 
between the 43d and 48th parallels, with a number of snow-covered 
high mountain ranges encircling the Transylvanian Plateau and with 
many fertile valleys and plains. Its continental climate of hot 
summers and cold winters is particularly favorable for the cultivation 
of grain and other agricultural crops. The country’s natural re- 
sources, especially its forests and petroleum, natural gas, and iron 
ore, provide an adequate base for industrialization and economic 
development. 



Early Period 

Rumanian history is traced back to the occupation of Dacia by 
Roman legions under Trajan in the years 101 and 106 A.D. Menaced 
by a Gothic invasion, the Romans withdrew from Dacia in 271, 
leaving behind a mixed population of Daco-Romans, or Rumanians, 
who spoke a Latin tongue which had replaced the original Thracian 
spoken in the area. During the barbarian invasions of the post- 
Roman period, the descendants of the Romanized Dacians stayed 
in the mountains, seeping throughout the subsequent centuries into 
the plains east and south of the Carpathians. 




miles. 
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2 EDUCATION IN THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

The Principalities 



The first Rumanian principalities — Wallachia (Muntenia) and 
Moldavia (Moldova) — were established during the 13th and 14th 
centuries, respectively. The constant power struggle between the 
princes and the landed magnates {boyars), who were often assisted 
by the Church, made the political foundation of these principalities 
very unstable. Exploiting the instability, the Turks established 
their suzerainty over the principalities during the 15th and 16th 
centuries largely by aligning themselves with the boyars, who in turn 
were eager to ensure succession to the Wallachian and Moldavian 
thrones by members of their families. Although Turkish domination 
was occasionally challenged by popular princes such as Michael the 
Brave (Mihaiu Viteazul) of Wallachia (1593-1601) and Peter Rares 
(Petru Rare?) of Moldavia (1527-46), it managed continuously to 
reassert itself. 

In 1711, when the indigenous nrinces and boyars became unreliable 
from the Turkish point of view, the thrones were sold to the economi- 
cally more prosperous Phanariots (Greek merchants in Constanti- 
nople). During the Phanariot period (1711-1821) Greek influence 
dominated the principalities’ political, economic, religious, and 
cultural life; but the corruption and exploitation of that period 
evoked a national consciousness among the oppressed Rumanians. 
Fostered by the ideas of the French enlightenment, this consciousness 
received the overt encouragement of Russia. After the 1821 revo- 
lution, led by Tudor Vladimirescu and followed by restoration of the 
Rumanian princes, Russian influence became increasingly strong. 
The Treaty of Adrianople ending the Russo-Turkish IVar of 1826-28 
transformed the principalities into Russian protectorates. Under 
General Kisseleff’s enlightened rule, the 1828-34 Russian occupation 
brought about the establishment of the first Rumanian constitutional 
assemblies, the Divans. Together with many other reforms, these 
assemblies laid the foundations of the modern Rumanian State. 

National unification was achieved in the wake of the Crimean War 
(Congress of Paris, 1856), when the constituent assemblies of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia adopted a joint program and in 1859 elected 
Colonel Alexandra Ion Cuza as ruler of both. Siding with Russia 
in the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, Rumania achieved two ob- 
jectives: attainment of national independence (May 10, 1877) and 
establishment of a monarchical form of government (1881) under 
King Carol I of the Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen family (1866-1914). 
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Period Between World Wars I and II 



As a result of her participation in the Second Balkan War (Jur i 
1913) against Bulgaria and in World War I against the Central Powers, 
Rumania increased both her territory and her population through 
acquiring Transylvania and the Banat from Hungary, Bukovina 
from Austria, Bessarabia from Russia, and Dobrudja (Dobrogea) 
from Bulgaria.* After a relatively short period of political stability 
and democratic progress under Kings Ferdinand and Michael (Mihai) 
I, in the 1920’s, Rumania gradually shifted toward authoritarianism 
in the 1930’s. King Carol II, who had returned in June 1930 from 
a self-imposed exile, attemped at first to act vigorously against ultra- 
rightist groups such as the Iron Guard (Garda de Fier). But the lack 
of a long democratic tradition, the weakness of the political party 
system, and the ineffectiveness of the Government led to the estab- 
lishment in April 1938 of a royal dictatorship, which severely curtailed 
the basic liberties of the people. In foreign affairs, the Munich Agree- 
ment of September 1938 and the subsequent disintegration of the 
Little Entente brought about a rapid shifting of Rumania’s policy 
from one geared to France to one closely linked with that of the Axis 
Powers. 



World War II 

The collapse of France in May 1940 and the Soviet ultimatum 
(which led to the surrender of northern Bukovina and Bessarabia one 
month later) induced Rumania to join the Nazi-imposed “New Order’’ 
in Europe. Following the loss of northern Transylvania to Hungary 
and of southern Dobrudja (Dobrogea) to Bulgaria in the summer of 
1940, King Carol II was forced to abdicate in favor of his son Michael 
(Mihai) I in September of that year. At the same time Marshal 
Ion Antonescu, one of the leaders of the rightist officers’ corps, pro- 
claimed himself conducator (Fuehrer) transforming Rumania into a 
natioiial-legionnaire state. On June 22, 1941, Rumania joined Hit- 
ler’s Germany in its attack against the Soviet Union. After the 
Stalingrad debacle, however, in which a large part of the Rumanian 
Army was destroyed, the leaders of the anti-Nazi parties, cooper- 
ating with the monarch, contacted the Vf estern Powers for purposes 
of extricating Rumania from the war against the Grand Alliance — 
an act achieved on August 23, 1944. A new Government of national 
unity was established under General SSnStescu. Under the armistice 

» Through the Treaties of Trianon, St. Germain, Paris, and NeuiUy, respectively. 
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EDUCATION IN THE RUMANIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 

agreement signed on September 12, 1944, this new Government de- 
creed that Rumania should continue in the war — but on the opposite 
side, fighting with Soviet troops against Germany and Hungary. 



Communist Acquisition of Power 



The Communist drive for political power began soon after the 
armistice agreement had been signed. Following a pattern tailored 
with minor variations to fit local conditions in most eastern European 
countries, the Rumanian Communist Party emerged victorious for 
reasons transcending internal Rumanian affairs. Although weak 
in terms of number and influence, the Party had the advantage of 
the Red, Army’s presence in the country. The Soviet occupation 
authorities openly encouraged and supported the Rumanian Com- 
munists in their demand for a “friendly and truly democratic govern- 
ment.’’ The one force which could have offered some, if temporary, 
resistance — the traditionally conservative Rumanian Army — was 
absent from the country fighting with the Red Army in Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. The preservation of internal order was entrusted to 
two Communist-indoctrinated Rumanian divisions — the “Tudor 
Vladimirescu’’ and the “Horia, Clo§ca §i Cri§an’’ — recruited among 
the Rumanian prisoners of war in the USSR. 

Following a series of governmental crises and open interference by 
the Soviet Union in the person of Andrei Vishinsky, then Foreign 
Minister of the USSR, King Michael I, acting under the pressure of 
an ultimatum, announced the formation of the Petru Groza Govern- 
ment on March 6, 1945. Although the formal multiparty coalition 
system was maintained and the external forms of parliamentary 
democracy continued to be preserved, actual control fell into the 
hands of the Communists, who gradually transformed themselves 
from a ruling minority into a dominating “majority.” In appear- 
ance they continued to press only for the achievement of traditionally 
democratic aims, but in reality they were laying the foundations for 
a “people’s democratic” (Communist) system. This they finally 
achieved at the beginning of January 1948, following the forced 
abdication of the monarch on December 30, 1947. After eliminating 
all opposition and consolidating the People’s Democratic State, the 
Communists began systematically to transform Rumania’s economic, 
social, and cultural life along “socialist” lines.^ 



> For further detaUa on Rumania's historical-political development see part I of the bibliography. 
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People 

According to the census of February 21, 1956, Rumania at that 
time had a population of 17,489,450. This was an increase of 1,616, 
826 over the figures revealed by the census of January 25, 1948. On 
July 1, 1959 the country’s population was estimated at 18,250,000.^ 
Although the pace of industrialization and urbanization has increased 
since the people’s democracy was inaugurated in 1948, the country is 
still predominantly agricultural and rural. In 1956, its rural popula- 
tion was 12,015,186, or 68.7 percent of the total. This was almost 
the same as what it had been in 1948: 12,159,485. By contrast, the 
1956 urban population had increased from 3,713,139 to 5,474,264, or 
from 23.4 percent to 31.3 percent of the total.^ 

Owing to Rumania’s territorial acquisitions after World War II, 
the population is ethnically heterogeneous to a considerable degree. 
Of the 15 nationalities residing in the country in 1956, Rumanians 
constituted almost 15 million, ’ Hungarians 1,600,000, Germans 

385.000, Jews 146,000, and gypsies 104,000. None of the other 
nationalities in Rumania numbered more than 65,000.* * 

In terms of religious affiliation, the population reflects to some 
extent its ethnic composition. Before the people’s democratic State 
was established early in 1948, there were 12 legally recognized religious 
faiths. By far the most influential at that time was the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church.* In 1955 it had an estimated membership of 

13.700.000, or 79.1 percent of the total population. Recognized 
between World Wars I and II as the “dominant church in Rumania,” 
it was followed in terms of size (1955) by the Catholic Uniate Church 
(1,400,000), Roman Catholic (1,000,000), Calvinist (575,000), 
Lutheran (250,000), Jewish (175,000), and Unitarian (70,000). The 
membership of the Roman Catholic and Calvinist churches was 
composed almost entirely of Hungarians, and that of the Lutheran 
Church of Germans. 

The churches operate under a decree dated August 4, 1948; and 
although freedom of religion is thus formally recognized, it is primarily 
construed as freedom for antireligious activities. The loyalty of the 
churches to the State is to some extent assured by the fact that their 
spiritual leaders are selected and supported largely on the basis of 
their cooperation with the State. ^ 

* Anuarut stattstte a{ H.P.H. i960. Bucharest: Direc^ia central& de atatiatic&, 1960. p. 69. 

* The increase in urban Ogurca may be due partly to a change in the criteria being used to report the 
population. The 1956 urban figures include inhabitants of cities and of '^183 localities which during the 
people's democratic era attained the social and economic characteristics of urban centers.” Recesaminiul 
populajiei din gl Februarie 1956 (The Census of February 21, 1956). Bucharest; Direc^ia centralft de 
8tatistlc& [l956j. p. X. 

‘ See table 15. ® It still has more influence than any other church in Rumania. 

’ Romania. Stephen Fischer-Galati, ed. New York: Frederick A. Praecer, 1957. p. 132-47. 
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Government 



As a result of territorial reorganization occurring in December 
1960, Rumania was divided into 16 economic-administrative regions: 
Arge§, BacSu, Banat, Bra§ov, Bucharest, Cluj, Cri§ana, Dobrogea, 
Galati, Hanedoara, Ia§i, Maramure§, Mure§-Magyar Autonomous, 
Oltenia, Ploie§ti, and Suceava (see map). These regions in turn were 
subdivided into 146 rural and 8 urban districts {raions). They 
contain 39 regional cities, 140 district {raional) cities, and 4,920 
communes or villages. To a certain extent the cities of Bucharest 
and Constanta have the administrative autonomy of regions.® 

Supreme power in Rumania is theoretically vested in the unicameral 
Grand National Assembly. Voting by election districts, citizens 
“elect” one deputy for every 40,000 inhabitants to serve a 4-year 
term. The Assembly is rarely convened, and its primary function 
is to rubber-stamp the decisions taken between its sessions. During 
this inter- Assembly period. State affairs are taken care of by the 
Council of State (known as the Presidium until March 1961), com- 
posed of a president, who is also the titular head of the Republic, 
3 vice presidents, and 13 others. 

Executive and administrative power is formally vested in the 
Council of Ministers, consisting of a president, a first vice president, 
several (usually 5) vice presidents, the president of the State Planning 
Committee, and 15 others. The local organs of State power in 
regions, districts (raions), cities, and rural localities are the people’s 
councils (soviets) . The executive and administrative organs of these 
councils are the executive committees, which in turn operate through 
various sections (education, land, housing, etc.). The sections func- 
tion on the principle of pyramidal responsibility, each one subordinate 
to its particular people’s council and executive committee, as well as 
to the corresponding section of the executive committee of the people’s 
council directly above and to the appropriate ministry. 

Although the various governmental organs have implementation 
powers, ultimate responsibility for policy determination and super- 
vision rests with the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party. The 
Party constitutes the “core of State power,” a fact that is reflected 
at many points, among them the merger of the top leadership of the 
Party and the Government. 

* VasUe Cucu. *Tmbunfitfi(irea lmpfir(irii administrativ-economice a teritoriului RepubUcil Populare 
Romlne" (Improving the Administrative-Economic Division of the Territory of the Rumanian People's 
Republic). Probleme de Geografie (Problems of Geography), Bucharest, VIH;29“37, 1961, 
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Chapter II 



The Educational System 



Public Education: 1832-1948 



iTHOUGH THE first educational institutions of Rumania 



were established during the early part of the 16th century^, the 



system of public education was introduced only in 1832, when the 
Organic Regulation {Regulament organic), the country’s first “con- 
stitution,” was adopted under the guidance of Count Kisseleff, the 
Russian protector of the Rumanian principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. Though rudimentary in scope, the newly introduced 
system of public education gradually reshaped the functions of the 
schools by transforming them from ecclesiastical institutions designed 
primarily to train students for the clergy and other professions 
reserved to members of the upper classes, into State-supported insti- 
tutions offering secular education. The number of State-supported 
schools, however, continued to be low.^ The children of the well-to-do 
and of the resident minorities continued to attend almost exclusively 
the private schools operated by religious denominations. 

The unification of the principalities in 1859 under Prince Alexandru 
Ion Cuza opened lae way for reforms. A sweeping education law 
was adopted in 1864 stipulating the principle of free and compulsory 
education under State supervision “where schools were available.” 
Though the law provided for the establishment of schools by districts 

1 The first schools were established ut Cotnari and Rftd&cenI, both in Moldavia. In the 17th century 
the “School of Trel Erarchl’* was founded near Jassy (la^i), as well as a school at Sffintu Sava. Agitation 
for introducing a public school system in the principalities and for replacing Slav and Greek with Ruman- 
ian as the major language of instruction reached its height during the first part of the 19th century. The 
moat eloquent spokesman for these aspirations In Wallachia (Muntenia) was Gheorghe Laz&r; and in 
Moldavia, Gheorghe Assachi. 

For a detailed history of Rumanian education during the formative years consult Nicolae lorga's His- 
toire de V enseignement en pays roumain (History of Education in Rumanian Lands). Bucharest: Edition 
de la caisse des ^colesi 1933. See also Gaston Richard's “L’6ducation nationale dans T4tat roumain 
contemporain: Sea conditions ethniques et sociales'* (National Education in the Contemporary Ruman- 
ian State: Its Ethnic and Social Conditions) » Revue IrUernaiionale de Sociologie (International Review of 
Sociology), Paris, 42:1-11:29-53, January-Pebruary 1934. 

* Between 1832 and 1864 only 288 grammar schools — many of them 1-room schools — were established 
in Wallachia. In Moldavia, only 65 schools had been established by 1859. Joseph S. Roucek. Con- 
temporary Roumania and Her Problems* Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1932. p. 373-74. 
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and cities, its practical application revealed a series of shortcomings. 
The legal provisions notwithstanding, the number of schools remained 
small and the enrollment negligible. Real progress was achieved 
only during the closing years of the 19th century under the inspired 
leadership of Spiru Haret, the “Rumanian Horace Mann.” First as 
Secretary General of the Ministry of Education and Cults and then 
as Minister, he was primarily responsible for the complete reorgani- 
zation of the country's educational system. In 1893, the structure 
and functions of the elementary and normal schools were revised, as 
were those of the secondary schools and the institutions of higher 
learning 5 years later. The vocational schools were reorganized 
under the School Law of 1899. 

Rumania's World War I territorial acquisitions tripled its popu- 
lation. The school system was then revised again. The revision 
involved first of all a reorientation of the country’s educational sys- 
tem from one modeled on the German system to one more closely 
patterned after that of France. 



SOURCE: Sasnett» Martena Tenny. Edticational Systems of the World: Interpretations for Use in 
Evaluation of Foreign Credentials. Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952. p. 602. 



Chart 1. — The Rumanian Educational System: 1928-47 
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